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gUBJECTS FOR THE FARMERS OF MAINE TO 
THINK UPON. NO 4. 

Maine can raise three times the amount of fruit that 
she now does, with little more trouble, and much profit. 

Now is the time to set out fruit and ornamental trees. 
We want more orcharding in Maine. We do not 
know what amount of apples is raised in Maine, nor 
what proportion of whateis‘raised sis ghipped abroad, 
bat this we do know,—that ‘not half of the farmers in 
the state, as a whole,raise enough for their own supply. 
For a long time during the earlier days of the first set- 
tling of Maine there was a belief prevalent that apple- 
trees would not flourish so far north ag the middle re- 
gions of the State. After a series of years had passed 
away, and the experiment of those who had ventured 
to doubt the correctness of the abeve named belief 
were crowned with success, others began to plant or- 
shards. Cider then brought from two to even five 
dollars per barrel, and it was very profitable business, 
for those who had orchards, to manufacture it. Daring 
this period orchards multiplied fast, but little or no at- 
tention was paid to the quality of the fruit; any thing 
would do to grind up for cider. Hence most of our 
erchards even to this day, are mostly made up of what 
is called natural fruit, a great part of which is neither 
worth propagating or naming. People have now so 
generally concluded to abstain from the use of cider 
that such orchards are of very little profit, compared 
with whatthey formerly were. The cider mills have 
been converted to other uses, and the orchards have 
become neglected, and some of them have been cut 
down. This is getting on to the other extreme. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that throughout the greater 
part of Maine, apples, pears, cherries and plumbs will 
Aourish and bear profusely. Experience has also proved 
that good apples fur the table always command a fair 
price, and that any amount that can be mised and prop- 
erly packed, finds a ready market abroad. Experience 
also proves that dried apples always ‘bring a fair price 
and afford amoderate source of profit to the farmers’ 
wives and children, who are willing to devote a part of 
‘Meir ime and industry to the business of paring and 
drying. Experience also proves that apples are certain - 
ly half aw good as potatoes or other roots for stock, that 


borees, cattle, hogs and sheep are very fond of them, es- 
pecially sweet ones. 


Fxperience also proves that after an orchard has 
been set out, and come to a preper age, it requires but 
little attention compared with other crops. Experi- 
euce ulso proves that apple treee will do well on rocky 
— and by the side of walls and road tences, thus 
. 7 Up Situations that could not be profitably cultiva- 
*¢. And, strange as it may seem, experience also 
ia that the ousiness is grossly neglected, thatin the 
We: piace we have not an eigth part so many trees grow- 
ty we ought to have, and in the second place three 

the of what are growing, produce worthless and mis- 
erable fruit. Wouldit not be geod policy therefore 
‘ur those who now own orchards tosee that every tree 
(hat needs, it should be changed by grafting or budding 
‘Rauch a way as to produce a good variety ? 

There 1s Hot so much attention to growing so good 
varieties of sweet apples ag there should be. Every or- 
chard has a tree or two of early fall sweet apples. These 
are freely used during their continuance, & then there 


is an end of them. But few orchards in our vicinity have | 
a good variety of winter sweets. Now, for an orchard to 


tion, if not all of them sweet,and so ripen in succes-. 
sion, from August to April, that a good supply 
may be constantly on hand. We hope that the far- 
mers of Maine will think of these things, and that 
those who have poor orchards wi!! forthwith take 
measures to improve them, and those who have no or- 
chards set out, will immediately procure trees and eset 
them, so that &nother season may findthem making a 
good beginning. 


ee 
PLANTING POMACE. 

A very convenient mode of planting a nursery is: 
to obtain a quantity of pomace from the eider mill, 
which is full of apple seeds, and to plant it on the 
spot where you design to have your nursery. 

This should be done in the fall. We have twice 
made a failure by planting pomaee in the spring. In 
each case the pomace had begun to ferment, and the 
young root of the tree, orradicle rotted and the tree 
died. Last winter we procured 1 lo. of pomace and 


heat, quite early, and the seeds sprouting freely. We 
planted it, but the same trouble prevented our having 
a single tree. Ali the seeds germinated freely and 
looked healthy for a short tifne, but soon perished on 
account of the fermentation of the pomace. We there- 
fore concluded that it should be planted in the fall and 
planted somewhat thin and mixed intimately with the 
soil in order to ensure success. 


—eae— 
KENNESEC CENTRAL AGRICULTURA SOCIETY. 


This Society held its fair on Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week. We were not able to be present, ‘and can- 
net speak from any personal observation. We understood 
however shat there was a good show of neat stock and 
hogs. 

On Thursday au adress was delivered before the socie- 
ty by Ex Governor Hitt, of New Hampshire. This, 
we regret to say, we did not hear, as it was not certain- 
ly known in our neighborhood that he was to he present, 
until it was too late for many at thie distance to get there. 
Why notice was not given in season, of the fact, we can- 
notsay. It should have been published in the papers of 
the week vrevious, 


Icy.—Gen. Jack Frost made another sortie on the 
night of the 10th. He nabbed a few pampkin and squash 
vines that dodged him on his previous visit, and stiffened 
some of the shoul padddies into thin ice. He says you 
must look out for your posies and bell peppers, and it 
would be well to get the potatoes beyond his grip as soon 
as may be. 


= 
Original. 


Salathiel giveth an account of the effects of the last rain. 
He avers that it is impossible for him to be ‘short.’ 
Saco River, Oct. 2, 1841. 


Dear Doctor :—“the beginning of the end’’ of 
the growing season is already at our very door, in- 
deed all out doors, bore evidence of it this morning. 
The ground was amply robed in the first frost of the 
season, and a heavy one it wastoo. It was remarked 
by an old farmer that, we had never before enjoyed 
so long an interval, between the last frosts of spring 
and the first frosts of autumn, as we have experienced 
this season. There has been nothing of the kind be 
fore, since an early date in the anak of May. 

The late rains, which proved better late than never, 





effected a wonderful change on the face of the earth. 


{thy and vigorous senility. 


raise apples for stock, there should be a large propor | mature, and the fields and pastures look not unlike a 


It made old mother nature's physiognomy look youn 
in her advanced state, and gave her the hue ofa heat 
Tonwiatase is again animate 


growing June. The feed is abundant and tender, and 
roduces the same laxative effect upon neat stock as 
in early summer. The vines in the gardens have elon- 
gated faster and farther than the face of a disappointed 
office seeker. The pumpkin vines, in one case, chased 
some weaned calves out of a field, not very remote 
from these mills. I cannot vouch, for the fuct, but the 
owner, the first morning after fair weather, found his 
four bossies and a young colt in the road, and the 
umpkin vines had extended themselves quite to the 
ence ; So here is good presumptive and circumstan- 
tial evidence, that cannot.be gainsayed, in support of 
the verity of a right down matter of fact, w. er. The 
squashes, cucumbers, and tomatoes are growing as vig- 
orously as in July. They are richly set off with 
blossoms and green and ripe fruit, thus presenting the 
seed, fruit and flower in inverse order to their ordina- 
ry production. The bean vines too, make a similar 
exhibition, and the branches of the apple trees in suine 
instances, are in flower. Last nights’ nipping frost 
must have checked their untimely developement. 
The gardens look green and growing, but have not 
recovered from the wasting effects of the drouth. On- 
ions, carrots, beets, and wurnips are 60 much tn advance 


kept it iu a box till spring. We found it beginning to bof their promise six weeks since, that the owners call 


them quite a crop, The cabbages begin to head wp 
quite large, though the myriad grass hopper throng de- 
stroyed many of them, after the haying season had 
passed. [ have alot which these marauders had work- 
ed upon, and a curious sight they presented. The 
leaf was completeby eaten from the fibresof the stem, 
and a perfect specimen of prepared anatomy, the bones 
of the cabbage, alone remained. One of your profes- 
sion, skilled in the use of the knife could not have re- 
moved the fleshy imteguments of this plant, which 
bears a conspicuous place in the coat of arms of the 
society of Tailors, in a better, neater or more perfect 
manner, The naked stems forme’ no inapt resem- 
blance to the picture of the tree, which ornamented 
one side of the Old Pine Tree Shilling, which by the 
way,would not now have been taken for 4 pine had not 
the design been christened before the coin was stamp- 
ea in the die of the Colonial mint master. It loo 
for all the world, (and if you have seen a specimen of 
this famous money, you will go the same opinion,) 
like a dwarf beech denuded of its verdure. But I am 
getting off from cabbage, which the grass hoppers had 
nearly finished. 

‘The corn harvest is not so bad as it might be, but 
it is much worse than the farmers anticipated whea 
they planted their fields. Had they been gifted with 
second sight, the seed would not have been deposited 
in spring time, but laid over for a more productive 
season. The husking process proved only @ vexation. 
The ears were smali and hard to find, and the strip- 
ping process was as difficult as that of hulling hazel- 
nuts. When a red ear came up, which by the way 
was an exceecing small variety, the girls would’nt 
hold still whilst the penalty was being exacted, de- 
eg that the exchange was unequal,the receipts be- 
ing all on one side, whilst thé other side was below 
par. They proved themselves good financiers, and 
were only brought to terme by being permitted to 
draw bills on the harvest of next year, “payable at 
sight” when the scarlet ears are to be deposited as se- 
curity. This years’ corn crop, though it belongs by ti- 
tle to the pigs, a right of possession, which is aily 
conceded to them, 18 evidently vsteemed by the pork- 
ers that have seen one winters’ snow, and of my 
have a recollection of last years crop, 48 nothing bug 
pig corn. They grunt out their dissatisfaction im og | 
that are unmistakesble, and the younger branches o 
the swinish multiiude emit their squealing complaints 
in anigon with the base gutierals of their more expe, 
rienced parentage. The little ones however, must con- 
vert as much of the blighted crop as possible into pig 
pork,as the Governors’ Proclamation for Thanksgiving 
will soon be heralded from every pulpitin the state, 
and thie will bid them prepare for their latter. end, 
which is to be eaten. Many that survive thie jubilee 
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of cormorants, and harpies, and gluttons thatfare very duce a partial vacuam in the cylinders after the wood | pering towards the muzzle, and projecting horizonta). 
hogs in appetite, are fatted to be stuck-pigs, ere Christ- | is in and the covers closed, and heat is applied by |!y, forwards ; the eyes prowinent, but with 





‘means of a water bath surrounding the cylinders.— 


; & Qule 
| €Xpression ; the ears thin, rather long, and ome 


I remember Doctor, your injunction to be short, | ‘I'he vapour of the sap is conveyed away and condens- | backwards; the neck full and broad at its base, wher, 


which was a staggering hit at a six-footer, though he 
stands up his whole length under it. You remember 
the pie crust, that the old lady ‘put two whole can- 
dies into,’ fo make short, and when it was pronoun- 
ced tough as leather in the eating, averred that the tal- 
low all tried outin boiling. If any such raw material 
wag mixed up in any composition for a similar pur- 
pose, it quite spent itselfin the oven; for you have 


ed by another apparatas, ‘he wood seasoned in this 
manuer rather exceeds the usual density of the same 
| kind equally dry, and loses about the same weight as 
| In seasoning by the common proc: ss, with somewhat 
| more shrinkage. The time when the process is over 
is easily kvown by the liquid ceasing to collect in the 
condensing part of the apparatus; and im regard to 


bs proceeds from the cheet, but gradually taperin,, 
towards the head. and particularly fine at the junctio, 
|of the head and neck ; the neck seeming to Projec: 
| straight from the chest, so that there 18, with th. 
| slightest possible deviation, one continued horizonta: 
| line from the rump to the poll ; the breast broad and 
| round, and full; the shoulders also broad and round 


had oceular demonstration enough for personal convic- | XPense, it appears that to season, or rather to extract | 40d bo uneven or angular formation where the shou. 


tion, that f am long for this world. 

Yours truly, SaLaTuiec. 

— 
Original. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I own I have not thought and 
practised on the true axiom, that a man must ask his 
wife whether he shall be independent as to property, 
or not. On seeing the mighty sum of money seut out 
of Maine last year, for the article of flour, which was 
named by the Trustees of the Kennebec County Agri- 
cultural Society, I was led to inquire in nly own mind, 
it we who do the cooking might not in a great meas- 
ure prevent it. On which I became satisfied if we 
had simply by mixing some potatoes with the flour, 
the bread in fact would be improved thereby, which 
I can affirm from experience. Now sisters let us this 
year agree not to send so much of our husbands’ money 
away to New York to mill. I write to beg of all to 
try it. As much money as we send out of the state, so 
much poorer we must be. Pouty. 


—-LZo— 
Original. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Suppose two farms, on a plain, lay 
even as Ww length and width, one level, the other hilly, 
which has the most surface ? or which hag room for 
the greatest number of hills of vegetation, or spires of 
grasy to grow? Please inform the doubtful. 

—<—>>— 
Original. 
A CAUTION. 

If you wish to purchase a yoke of oxen, a horse ora 
cow, never give more than three fourths as much to a 
har, as you would to a man of trath. Thus liars will 
see it to be for their worldly interest to stop their bad 
habits, and not deceive the honest purchaser. If any 
one about to sell an article, praises it much, en out. 


—p———- 
SEASONING OF WOOD. 


Ma. Epiror,—!I have felt much interest in the pa- 
pers which have appeared in the Cabinet on the most 
proper time for cutting timber, and the mode of seas- 
oning it by means of fire, by which the sap is extract- 
ed, leaving nothing to ferment and become food for 
worms ; and can readily believe that there is truth in 
the view which isthere taken. All admit that if the 
sap conld be extracted, the timber would be rendered 
exceedingly more durable, and it would appear that 
to cut it while the sap is flowing and submit it to the 
action of fire, is an effectual way of sccomplishing the 
end, as well as a cheap and easy mode of performing 
the operation. In the number of the Cabiret for 
May, we were promised an account of experiments 
about to be made on this subjeet ; we should be glad 
to. bocome acquainted with tie results, In the mean- 
time, there is a very interesting chapter in “Tredgold’s 
Kiementary Principles of Carpentry,” on the season- 
ing of timber, which would, it is thought, be valuable, 
were you to lay it before your readers; it is therefore 
copied and offered to your acceptance. 

“Langton’s method of Seasoning Timber by the di- 


rect ertraction of the sap.—-As green woot consists of | 


woody fibre saturated with the fluid called the natura! 
sup of the tree, it is obvious that a method of separat- 
ing this sap withdut injury to the woody fibre, is one 
of the most important discoveries that has been made 
in the managements of timber. From three to five 
years is, inthe usual method, necessary to render 
green wood fit for ase; and for so long, not oalv is 
the interest of the capite} employed to purchase it last 
to the consumer. but also the manufacturer must have 
a larger capital to conduct his business than with a 
quicker wode of drying.. In ship building, the disad- 
vantages of the alow progress of seasouing by the 
naturel air of the atmosphere are most evident.— 
When green wood is placed in the receiver of an air- 
pump, as the air is exhausted by the pump, the sap, 
being no !onger-confined by the atmospheric pressure, 
seprrites from the wood’; and if heat be applied so as 
to convert this sap into vapour, as fast as it arrives at 
the surface of the wood, and the means of condensing 
the vapour be provided, the whole of the sap will soon 
b> extracted from the wood; and this is the nature of 
Mr. Langton’s process. In practice he employs up- 
right cylinders of iron to contain the wood, into which 


the whole of the sap from green wood, will require 
from 8 to 12 weeks; the timber so prepared, being fit 
for any purpose, as itis not that degree of dryness 
| called seasoning, but the whole of the sap is extract- 
}ed.” 
In regard to the time required toseason, much must 
| depend on the size of the timber submitted to the op- 
eration. Dr, Watson found that a small piece of a 
‘large ash cut from the middle of the tree after it had 
Woon felled six weeks, lost, merely by exposure!tofthe 
| atmospjere,nearly one-fifth part of its weight ‘n seven 
days ; and on a subsequent trial, after five months, it 
had lost no more of its weight, showing that it had 
become perfectly dry in the short space of seven days, 
A cubic foot of oxk which, fifteen days after felling 
weighed 58.74 lbs., weighed, after 3 months’ exposure, 
56.18 Ibs.,—the same, when perfectly dry, weighed 
39,27.— Farmers’ Cabinet. ; 


-—eoo— 
ESSAY ON SHEEP—NO. II. 

Sir,—In tormer communication, | endeavored to lay 
before your readers some account of the particular 
application of the different sorts of wool, to their 
mdnufacturing purposes; distinguishing them by 
their well known division of long and short. In con- 
tinuing the subject, I purpose taking a short review 
of the various breeds of sheep, or such of them as [ 
think will be interesting to your readers ; explaining 
with the origin of the name held at present by each 
paticular breed ; having in view, the intent of inform- 
iug those who may not be acquainted with the sub- 
ject, what is meant by the Cotswold, Bakewell, &c. 

The long wooled sheep shall first oecupy our atten- 
tion ; and, as they are more especially before the pub- 
lic mind, we will begin with the Leicestershire. 

The Old Leiceister, the New Leicester, the Bake- 
well,and the Dishley, are one and the same breed 
of sheep; the Old Leicester being the original 
stock, About the middle of last century, Mr. Bake- 
well, who lived at Dishley, in Leicestershire, end eav- 
ored to improve the existing sheep of that country ; 
which le did by attention anda carejal selecting 
from a!l the flocks round his neighborhood, without 
regard to size, but having in view the greatest pro- 
pensity to fatten, with thatshape which he counsider- 
ed would produce the largest proportion of valuable 
meat, with the smallest quantity of bone and offal, 

Having formed his stock from sheep so selected, he 
carefully attended to the peculiarities of the individu- 
als from weich he bred, and (from the best informa- 
tion) did not object to breeding from near relations, 
/when by doing so he put together animals likely to 
|produce a progeny possessing the charteristics he 
| Wished to obtain. Some persons suppose that Mr. 
Bakewell formed the New Leicester variety by cros- 
sing different sorts of sheep. ‘I'here is no reason for 
believing this ; and the contrary «ppears to be the 
fact. He next established a eystem of letting rams 
| for the season, instead of selling them, to those who 
wished their use—a system not only beneficial to the 
ram breeder, but also tothe farmer. It enables the 
ram breeder to keep a greater number, and give his 
whole atteution to this department; and secures to 
the farmer any cross he may require for any portion 
of his flock, without the necessity of in-aud-in breed- 
ing. 

Valuable as this system no doubt was, it was only 
afier twenty years of incessant perserverance, that 
Mr. Bakewell had the pleasure of seeing his ideas on 
this subject sustained by the breeders of the country. 
The first ram Mr. B. let, was for sixteen shillings. 
Twenty-six years from that time, he let a celebrated 
ram, called the Two Pounder, for one season, at 
four hundred guineas.each from two breeders, stil! 
receiving one third for himself ; the value of the ram 
for this season, being thus estimated at twelve hun- 
dred guineas, (about six thousands dollars.) Mr Bake- 
well’s improved breed were called the New Leices- 
ter, to distinguish them from the parent stock; bv 
some they were designated as the Bakewell, and by 
others the Dishley, being the place of his abode ; 
and thus we get at the origin of all these names. 

Before closing this account, it may be well to des- 











the nieces sre lowered by a crane, and raised again 
when the operation is flashed. Steam iv used to pro- | 


| ders join either the neck or the back ; particularly ny 

rising of the withers, or hollow behind the situatin 
of those bones ; the arm fleshy through its whole ex. 
(tent, and even down to the knee ; the bones of tip 
legs small, standing wide apart, no looseness of sky) 
about them, and comparatively bare of wool; the 
chest and barrel at once deep and round; the ribs 
forming a considerable arch from the spine, so as jy 
sumne Causes, and especially when the animal is in 200d 
condition, to make the apparent width of the ches: 
even greater than tbe depth ; the barrel well ribbed 
home ; no irregularity of the line on the back or bel. 
ly, but on the sides the carcase very gradually dimin. 
ishing in width towards the rump ; the quarters long 
and full, and, as with the forelegs, the muscles ey. 
tending down to the hock ; the thighs also wide ani 
full ; the legs of a moderate length ; the pelt also 
moderately thin, but soft and elastic, and covered 
with a good quantity of white wool, not ¢o long aa in 
some breeds, but considerably finer. 

The New Leicester how@ver are not without their 
faults ; they are by no means prolific breeders, This 
itis probable, may be the result of the in-and-iy 
breeding to which Mr. Bakewell no doubt sometimes 
resorted, ‘I'hey vary much in size, at a year and a 
ha-t old from twenty-four to thirty-six pounds per 
quarter ; though we have instances of their being 
ied to a considerably greater weight. We have it on 
record that Mr. Morgan, of Loughton, fed a pure bre: 
New Leicester sheep, the live weight of which wis 
three hundred and sixiy-eight pounds, and that of uv 
careass two hundred and forty-eight. 

The fibre of the wool varies from five to mor 
than twelve inches in length, and the fleece averag:s 
frem six to seven pounds ; itis used mostly in the 
manufacture of serges and carpets. 

The Cotswold sheep takes its name from a range 
of hilly on which they are raised in Gloucestershir, 
}and known as the Cotswold hills—being one of tli 
laraind divisions of that county, Camden says “that 
lthey derive it from the cots or sheds in which tly 
| were keptat night-or permanently for the winter; anc 
the wolds or open hilly grounds on which they wer 
pastured in the summer.” Every person at all cor- 
versant with the topography of England, knows thst 
the Cotswold hills have ever been tamous for the por- 
turage afforded to this particular breed o! sheep. | 
1837, Don Diarte, king of Portugal, mode app.ication 
to Henry IV. king of England, tor liberty to expo! 
sixty sacks of Cotswold wool, that he might mani- 
facture certain cloths of gold at Florence, for his ow! 
use. Stowe says in his Chronicle, that in the year 
1497, Edward 1V. gave licence to pass over unto 
Spain, certain Cotswold sheep, &c. The object that 
iI have in makiog these quotations, is mefely to sho 
the antiquity of the breed. Very few pure Cotswol’s 

new exist, and these we are given to understand, ar 
‘fast passing away. The description given of the pvr 
| Cotswold is that they are tallerand longer than Aue 
improved breed ; comparatively flut sided ; deficie! 

in the fore quarter but full in the hind one ; not! 
tening so early, but yielding a longer and a heav 

fleece, ° ; 

The Cotswold have been crossed considerably ° 
the Leicester, and the prevalent breed may be saié' 
consist of half Leicester, half Cotswold. Thong) * 
distinct breed of sheep, the similarity that presen: 
itseif in the Bakewell and Cotswold sheep of 
country, would carry conviction to the mind of 4”) 
breeder, that the cross has been carried to a very ©o' 
siderable extent, upon most, if not all of the sheep © 
this name, imported into America, In some pars’ 
this country—for instance, in the territory of Jom", 
or any other, where wool is the object and not _ 
carcass—the pure Cotswold is the better sheep ; the 4 
are more easily kept ; are larger, though not so SW" 
formed in the body, and produce a heavier _— 
This is speaking comparatively between the Cots 
wold and the Leicester, 

The improved Cotswold, which is the sheep *° 
have, will weigh from 25 to 40 lbs. per quarter ; 2"° 
vleld a fleece of from 7 to 8 Ibs..on the average. 
' The pure Lincolosh ire sheep, like the pure 
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erie the pecutiarities of the New Leicester breed of | 
sheep. The head should be hornless, long, small, ta- | 


wold, is fast disappearing. Culley describes thew A 
. 4 » » © y : ‘ wea 
having no horns ; white faces ;. long, thiu ane 
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the ewes weighing from 14 to 20 lbs. per 
d the weathers from 20 to 30 Ibs; with 
hite legs; large bones; thick pelts, | 
and Jong wool, from ten to eighteen inches, and 

weigh0g from 8 to 14 lbs. per fleece. According to/ 
Billie, they were the longest legged, and largest car- 
cassed sheep of ali others ; and although their legs 
sod bellies were for the most part void of wool—yet 
‘ney carried more wool on them than anv other sheep 
whatsoever. The contest for supremacy between 
be Lincolns and the Leicesters was long and acrimo- 
pious, and doubt even now exists in the minds of 
some, with regard to the relative value of the respec- 
rive breeds. ‘Tho cross of the Leicestershire ram on 
the Lincole ewe, displayed to a great extent the ex- 
-ellencies of the male parent, and the weather at- 
jained its maturity in a year less time than it was ac- 
customed to, with less Comparative expense of food 
even in that time. The Lincolnshire sheep now is 
fur the most part crossed-with the Leicester—as in- 
Jjeed is the case with most of the-long wooled varie- 
ties. The average weight of the Heece of the pres- 
ent sheep, is about 7 Ibs. and of the pure Lincoln, not 
more than 9 lbs. ; the length of the staple from eight 
ww nine inches. 

There are other long wool sheep, but from the 
cross of the Leicester, they have generally imbibed 
so much of the characteristics of that breed, that I 
think it unnecessary to give any lengthened Ccescrip- 
von of them. 

In a future number I will take a review of the short 
wocl sheep, and give my opinion as to the adaptation 
of the particular breeds to Western farming purpos- 
eR. Yours, &e. Umpra. 

Farmer & Gardiner. 

— —Se-—_— 
PICKLES. 


carcasses 5 
quarter, au 
‘hick rough, W 





About this season of the year, the good mothers 
and wives throughout the country, tax their ingenuity 
to the utmost to make pickles, of every thing that 
comes within their reach. Nothing escapes them. 
‘They pickle potatoes, and cucumbers, and peppers, 
and tomatoes, and beans, and nasturtivums, in short, 
every vegetable they can lay their hands on, and that 
is in an admirable state of villanous immaturity. 
Such a borrowing of brass kettles and such a scour- 
ing, and paring, and simmering and stirring, as is go- 
ing on from one end of our happy land to the other, 
is a caution to young folks, for if one of those young- 
-ters happen to kick up a row tn the midst of this hur- 
rv and bustle, and thus interrapt the harmonivus clang 
ot pots and kettles, he is almost certain to have bis 
little rotundity pickled very handsomely, and at the 
ery moment when he least expected or desired the 
Tavor, 

We have just lit upon a receipt for making a glori- 
ons pickle, which we copy for the benefit of house- 
keepers generally. It is lke allother pickles, about 
us tadigestible as the doctor or the undertaker could 
wish, and would give Old 
tive minutesif he were to swallow it. 

Maneors.—T'hese are made of green muskmel. 
ons, as late in the season as possible.. The common 
inuskmelons make the best mangoes. A smali viece 
is cut from the side, and the seeds carefully scraped 





out: itis then soaked in sait aod water three or four lish and Scotch farmers in Canada, always makes us 


days; when taken out it is sprinkled on the inside 
with powdered cloves, pepper, nutmeg, and filled with 
s rivs of horseradish, cinnamon, small string beans, 
~nall pieces of flag root, nasturtiums, small onions, 
‘I'he crevices are filled with whole 


radisd Lops, WC. 


uustard seed, 

‘he excessive fondness for these diabolical com- 
Poul Is, woich prevails more particularly amouy Lhe 
younger portion of the fair sex, is al once the cause 
and evidence of ili healih. We have seen move than 
one of these loveliest creations of nature destroy her 
health and life, by the use of these unnatural stimu- 
lants—actna.ly pickle herself to death ! 

We advised the young mena short time since to 
marry, every mother’s son of them, and we now -ad- 
vise them to be particularly careful of marrying girl's 
who are very fond of pickles, and will eat a half gal- 
lon jar full of them at every meal. 

lf they do not take our advice, and marry animat- 
ed vinegar cruets, they may, perchance, escape being 
poisoned thewselves, but they will assuredly have a 
weary time of it in this world, with their sickly, peev- 
ish, half-dead wives. 

The danger we run in making these assertions, is 
creat. The ladies will all be in arms, or rather in ton- 
cues, against us. But we do not fear to encounter it. 
We write for the benefit of posterity, and if the 
present race will not do us credit for our good inten- 
tons, the next will.—Hanntbal Journal. 


_ Sact ror Srocx.—Cattle of all descriptions, away 
from the sea board, should be furnished liberally at 


this season with salt. It has a powerful tendency to 
correct the bad effects of green fodder, and is highly 
advantageous to the animal's health. It is an excel- 


CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR. 
Friend Edes—I hvae just returned from the Exhi- 


bition, Fair &c. of the Piscataquis Agricultural Soci- 


lent plan to have boxes constructed in a shed or out-/ oy ‘The day has been very good, and on the whole 


building, where it may constantly be kept, and where | 144 ofr: has been successful 


There was a large va- 


the cattle can have free access to ita: all times. Swine, }-- a 
that are kept mostly on fresh fuod, such as roots, ap- fees a ‘eh hag J a 


ples, &c. with but little seasoned food, require salt as 
ofien, and are as fond of it in its simple state, and as 
much beuefitted by it too, as the sheep or cow. We 
have found, by recent experience, that a store hog, 


and some fine specimens of crops. The manufactur- 
ed articles were not very pumerous—not so much so 
as the mechanical skill of the county would have in- 


confined to fresh food, will eat an average of one pint | duced one to believe they would have been. The la- 
of salt per week. Farmers would do well to attend | dies (God bless them) presented qnite a number of 
to this propensity in theirswinish dependants, as by | very fine specimens of their skill and industry—At 3 
the free use of sult many of those fearful diseases, to | o'clock P. M. we hada very fine Address from the 
which hogs are subject during their confinement, would | Eon, James Bates, of Norridgewock, which it is con- 


be ameliorated.—Yankee Farmer. 
tC 
EXCRESCENCES ON PLUM TREES. 


templated to publish. 
and it is hoped will awake such an interest in the pro- 
ducing classes of the community as shall very much 


It was truly a good beginning, 


The insect that produces these unsightly bunches, | increase the stability and efficiency of the efforts o 


has not confined its operations entirely to the early \the society, 








But as a more full account will probably 


part of the season; butin the nursery we have found | he made public than I can now possibly give, J tor- 


(9 mo. 18,) several worms that have very recently bear more for the present 


started into life. Those who are determined to save 
their trees, should therefore be on the alert. 


Yours, &c, C. 
Piscataquis Hearld, 


We have already recommended close pruning as 4 MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE cary 


means of detecting those depredators. ‘The vigor of 
the tree need not be injured, while the fruit will be 


When I gave a notice, last fall, of the above, I did 


finer, and the bunches perceived at a glance. Ina} not expect to be called on for any particular informa- 


bushy tree, it is a tiresome task to discover them all, 


tion resvecting sizes, prices, é&c, and had no further 


It appears that when the female deposites her eggs, | interest in the business than to introduce it to the 
something is applied to the branch which causes the) farmers. But having received so many letters of in- 
ot to meshenty yi yt or re fit Rice yas quiry on the subject, and to save me the trouble of 
» san aia | ee “ pang ye | Pa mpaotigs answering thom individually, I will, with premission 

Pr reply through the medivm of this paper. 


found.— Gen. Far. 


—<>— 
THE PEAR TREE. 


The one | purchased last fall 1 continved in use 


during the winter, and have found no reason to alter 
the opinion then expressed ; but on the contrary, I 


Ww ld that many pe i . 
emoenetay E sprcene areafreld te plent pens am more confirmed, and do not hesitate, without qual- 


trees lest they should die with the fire blight; that 
they have done their best to save the trees, but all to 
no purpose ; and they now settle down in despair. In 
reply to this melancholy account however, we can re- 

eat the assurance that we have not lost a single tree hy 
the fire blight in twenty years, 


out again as often as we did ; fur we cut off the in- 


ification, to recommend it, with the late improvements, 
some of which were suggested by R. in the 2d num- 
ber of the present volume of this paper, superior to 
any thing, forthe purposes intended, which I have 
It has been in our | ever used, or which has has fallen under my observa- 
fruit garden several times, but always seemed to walk | tion. 


Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of 


jured branches without delay and burnt them immedi- }two barrels, containing the improvements, which con- 
ly,—destroying as we believe, the whole colony of in- | sist in casting “points of attachment” or gudgeons, on 


sects that had committed the depredations. 


the rim, or sides of the kettle, “so that with a crane or 


As soon as the leaves begin to blacken on the branch- | jeyer” it may be raised out of the casing and the con- 
es, for oie tag o” maps ae pa: epee | let the | tents emptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or 
>) J 0 as " . 
owner waken up at once, lay aside all other business, eye is cast on the bottom of the kettle, so that it can 


and proceed with as much zeal to the task as he would 
drive the pigs from his garden. 
the putting off till a more convement season in such 
cases, that proves so fatal to the pear tree. ‘The sta- 
ble door may be locked when the horse is stolen ; and 
the limb may be cut off when the insects are gone to 
another part of the tree. 





Z ¢ . * | a ip , 
himself the gripes 1) | no—we left it under the tree”’ 


low where it was dead, say a foot or more? ‘“* No—we 





| baly cut off the dead part’ —leaving the insect at work | drons, varying from one to four barrels,” &c. 
Did you burn it when it was cut off “‘Why-- | arose in copying an advertisement, which referred to 
—for the insect (if there) ‘the first that was made, where the casing extended 


}only part of the way. 


below. 


to go up again at his leisure.—.Vew Gen. Farmer. 


4 


Pe 
OUR FRIENDS IN CANADA. 


We are eatisfied it je) UG done without burning the fingers. 
Amro ya also, has been extended beyond the edge of the cas- 


ing, so that if water boil over it will not run down the 
flues and put out the fire. 


The flange 


There was an error in my former communication 


Did you cut off the limb be-| which I take the present opportunity to rectify. 
said, “one furnace will suit the different sizes of caul- 


This 


When it is considered that they require only a 


smal! piece of pipe to conduct the smoky, they will 


The hearty welcome and genuine old-country hos- | pe found less costly, and take up less room, than those 


pitality which we usually meet with among the Eng- | got in brick, when furnace doors, grates, brick, lime, 
aud the inconvenience of obtaining niasons, are taken 


regret that our visits in that country cannot be lon- into the account, besides the convenience of lifting 


ger and more frequent. 
province last month, we called at a pleasant cottage 





| districts in England. 





|oceupied by two English friends, one a bachellor, and 
ithe other with a better half from one of the best dairy 


While on a basty tour in that off and on to clean the flue or empty the contents, 


In answer to a letter I addressed to Mr. Mott, he 


-onting the lake and surrounded by a beautiful garden, : . 
fronting th “fag 8 says—“I have sold them to farmers to boil food for 
stock—to go to Cuba for’ boilmg sugar—to the up- 
We had, on ove or two former } bolsters to boil hair—to bakers—druggists—tallow 


| occasions been struck with the peculiar excellence and | chandlers—to boil and bleach oil—to make starch—to 


| erent variety of the table luxuries produced from her | 
idairy. T'wo of these, “Junket’’ and “Clotted Cream,” | 
are rarely met with in this country, although with 
some ofns they may he associated with the happiest 
recollections of our childhood. At our request, our 
friend furnished us directions for preparing these dish- 
es, which we give our readers. 
TO PREPARE JUNKET. 

Take a quart of milk warm from the cow, and stir 
in ateaspoonful of reunet, and let it stand till curded, 
which, if the rennet is of proper strength will be in 
about fifteen minutes; grate over it a little nutmeg, 
and sweeten with maple molassess or honey. It is ap 
excellent dish for supper. 

SCALDED OR CLOTTED CREAM. 

Take a pan of perfectly sweet milk, twelve hours 
old, with the cream on ; stand iton a stove or furnace 
over a gentle fire till slightly scalded, ‘“‘ when a ring 
| will appear in the cream of the size of the bottom of 
‘the pan’; then take it off and let stand till cold ; skim 
off the cream and it is fit for use, when used as an ac- 
companiment with fruit, tarts, &c., it is sweetened to 
suit the taste. This cream is esteemed a great luxury 
in London. It is brought in by dairymen and sold at 
a high price.—.Vew Gnessee Farmer. 














steam und boil wood—to dyers—to the shipwright to 
boil tar and pitch, without the danger of its taking 


| fire, as it may boil over—many have been sold for 


washing, and I have sent.some on whaling and seal- 
ing voyages,” “My prices are as follows; for half 
barrels $11—barrels ©18—one and a half barrel $2] 
—two barrels $26—three barrels $35 and four barrels 
$45. The furnace part is made very heavy, so that 
it will be very durable.” 

“I am sending many into Virginia, where they take 
well among the planters.” 

They may be obtained of J.L. Mott, 264 Water- 
street, New York; G. G. Heerinance. 5 Green-streét 
Albany ; Dudley & Thompson, Boffalo, and W. & 
R. P. Ruser, Cincinnatts—-CALEB N. BEMENT. 

Albany Cultivator, 

An ancient pear tree.—The New Haven Herald states 
that there is in thatcity,,qn the lot at Bishop’s corner, 
a pear tree, which was plantéd by James Bishop, in 
1762, now in full health and bearing. Agreeably to 
this account this tree 1s 169 years old.—Am. Far. 


The South Dutch Church, Albany, was destroyed by 
fire on the morning of the 28th ult. It cost $13,000 and 


was insured for $5,000." 












































































































































































—_— —--~_ 
MAINE FARMER, 























AGRICULTURAL. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

In the outset, we hold that it isthe duty of a wise 
government to protect all branches of industry, and 
all we claim for agriculture is simply this—that she 
ought to receive as much as she contributes to the 
eommon purse for such purpose. All American agri- 
cultare wants is another Washington to bring the di- 
rect aid of government to encourage farmers ag much 
as the dwarfisi Statesmen of modern days, have en- 
couraged other branches of industry. @ want such 
ao institution as Washington foresaw we should need, 
‘supported by the public purse, stimulating’ ‘to enter- 
rise and experiment, drawing to a common centre. 
The result every where of individual skill and obser- 
vation, and spreading then thence over the whole na- 
tion.” Itisa lamentable fact, that our public men 


are grossly ignorant of the wants of farmers, or the, 


importance of agriculture, and one might reasonably 
iafer, from reading the debates in Congress that we 
were not a great nation of farmers, but a nation of 
Merchants, Stock Jobbers, Bankers, and Artizans,— 
when in fact, three quarters of our entire population 
are farmers. If any one denies that the interest of 
farmers is shamefully neglected in Congress, let him 
prove itif he can, by showing, when and where, the 
cultivators of American soil have received three fourths 
ot the services of our pulic men, or three fourths of 
the millions expended annually for the protection of 
our domestic industry. This the farming interests are 
entitled to as a matter of right justice, and equality. 

We have had a man in our Senate that passed for a 
great man, who did not know, as he frankly confessed 
te our informant, the difference between a equash and 
a pumpkin, so entirely estranged had he been trom 
his birth, to the interests and objects ofthe farm. If 
this is not the case with all, they are more adroit in 
obtaining an election, than celebrated for any compre- 
heasive public policy, embracing the great interest of 
the whale people.—Hence they are easily misled to 
adopt « partial system which unequally developes our 
national resources, and creates great inequality of pro- 
fits in the different departments of business. 

If farmers for the last twenty years, had been as 
active as politicians, bank-men, manufacturers, or cor- 
porations, and had not their individual wants by or- 
ganization and concerted action to a common centre, 
public men would now be as obsequious to the voice 
of agriculture as they have been for years past to the 
other great and misleading interests of society. 

Farmers of all parties look over your newspaper 
files, and point us to elaborate debates in behalf of 
American agricultnre. When were there great speech- 
ew made in Congress for direct and positive aid to ag- 
riculture. All the debates on the question of protec- 
tive, and encouragement te domestic industry, have 
gone on the principle that every other branch of busi- 
ness should be directly encouraged, while farming 
sirould be left to protect with the indirect consequences 
of euch protection. We know it may sometimes he a 
beneGt to havea rich neighbor, butétis a greater bene- 
fit to be rich ones self. 

Well may the friend of his country blush, when he 
reflects how long the cultivators of the American soil, 
have been playing the part of political popinjays, 
speaking the thoughts, and executing the plans of the 
adverse interests of society. Well may the American 
furmner thank Solon Robinson for the conception of a 
pian to redeem his bropher farmers of the whole coun- 
iry from legislative neglect, to @ participation in the 
bounties of government. Well may they bless him 
far the plan ofa society based on the principles of 
Washington, in which the wants of our national agri- 
calture shall become concentrated. A society charged 
with collecting and diffusing information, enabled by 
Congress to encourage & spirit of discovery and im- 
provement, and spreading thence its results over the 
whole union, instructing our public menin the paths 
of farmers, as they are now instructed by boards of 
commerce and mercantile associations, of the wants of 
commerce. . sie 

Oiker great interests of society by organization and 
concert of action have been able to force the public 
pross aad public men into their service, and thus mo- 
nupolize the resource of our national legislation, so 
that it may with truth be said the despotism of Russia 
has done more, infinitely more, the fast twenty years 
lo euprove agricalture thao the Congress of the United 


te then, is it not time for as who are three fourths 


|and chagacter of our national agriculture—to abandon 


the burdens of gevernment. 


islation in the several states. 


tional society, (among other good things it would do) 
would exert the same influence on national legislation 
ag state societies have on state legislation. 

If the surplus revenue, or the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, are to be distribued, on institutions of learn- 
ing, eudowed by the public purse; a national society 
representing the will, and speaking the voice of Amer- 
ican farmers, would be likely to insist, that agriculture 
should receive or be benefited in proportion to their 
contributions to the public purse. 

{tis of no avail on questions of this kind, to talk 
about the peculior interests of the North and South, 
the East and West—of slave holders and non-slave 
holders.—Such views are below the notice or con- 
tempt of a national mind. We are one nation ; and 
ifthe principles of individualism (at open war with 
the present state of society) are to be applied to ques- 
tions of this kind, they are as fatal to the formation 
of a New England society, as a national society, and 
if carried out, would overthrow all soeiety. 

We have a national as well as a seetional agricul- 
ture. We have a national Congress whose duty it is 
to build up and encourage this rational agriculture, as 
fully and liberally as they do other departments. 
(‘ongress have neglected to perform this duty impar- 
tially—consequently our agriculture is depressed, and 
men are growing rich in every other branch of busi- 
ness fasier than farmers. 
this kind would in time be remedied by the influence 
ofa national agricultural society.— Boston Cultivator. 
Fe 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 


In surveying the vast extent of our national do- 
main, we can hardly fail tobe amazed at the amount 
of its agricultural resources, Stretching through va- 
rious degrees of latitude, and exhibiting a soil which 
is warmed by a temperate as weil as a tropical cli- 
mate, it yields nearly all the grains, grasses, and veg- 
e ables that are required for the substantial comfort 
of man, as well as those more \uxurious fruits that ad- 
minister to his tasts and tend to pamper his appetites. 
Taking the six states of New England, which are 
limited in their territory, we find that although the 
soil is of primitive formation, and much broken by 
hills and ledges of rocks, the common grains, such as 
rye, corn, buckwheat, potatoes, and most of the gar- 
den vegetables, are produced upon its hill-sides and 
in its valleys to a considerable extent, which may be 
mueh increased by improved methods of culture, al- 
though a large portion of its surplus population is an- 
nually drained off to the more productive lands of the 
new states of the west. Agriculture, in this portion 
of our country, is not, however, prosecuted in that 
scientific and improved form which prevails in Eng- 
land, and by which the crops of that portion of Great 
Britain are quadrupled. The common and ordinary 
means which were formerly used for the cultivation of 
the soil, are now too generally retained ; and the ne- 
cessary Consequence is, that the amount of agricultu- 
ral produce raised is not sufficient for the support of 
its population. Inthe state of Massachusetts, how- 
ever, which has exceeded all otherof the New Eng- 
land states in the point to which it has carried the ag- 
riucitura| interest, a better form of husbandry exists. 
Not only has greater attention been paid to this inter- 
est as a science, but the influence of that improve- 
ment is experienced in the greater abundance and the 
superiority of its crops. Passing to the state of New 
York, we find the advantages furnished by the inter- 
est of agriculture most signally displyed. In that 
wide alluvial soil, stretching away from the banks of 
the Hudson to the shores of Lake Erie, the surface of 
the territory, throughout nearly its entire extent, is 
checkered with prosperous farms, tilled by an agricul- 
tural population which is probably exceeded by that of 
no other portion of the country in the independence 
and solid comfort which they enjoy—a condition that 
ie principally, derived from the cultivation of the éoil. 
In that condition, indeed, we preceive tne benefits’ 
which might be diffused throughout the whole coun- 
try where this species of enterprise more widely cx- 
extended. The production of wheat alone in this 
state, yields a vast revenue to its producers ; and the 
flour which is povred out from its mills, and the quan- 
tity of beef, and pork, and other products of stack-. 
husbandry, as well as grains and vegetables, which 
fill the channel of the Hudson, supply the wants of 
the villages upon its banks, and the great metropolis 
at ite mouth. Passing towards the south, we reach 





the principle of individuality. and by concerted action 
pee to the cultivators ofthe soil, that aid from the 
government, which asa profession they have a right | duces most of the grasses and grains of the 
to demand,—bearing as we do about three fourths of | as great abundance as even the state of New Your 


State Societies are local and limited in their efforts, Virginia North Carolina, South Carolina 
and have done much to give proper direction to leg- : ’ 


e have a national ag- 
riculture, as well as a national commerce, and a na- 


e think many evils of| nective markets. 


ae 
with pains- taking thrift by Dutch farmers, a source of 
no inconsiderable weal:h to the state, Arriving ; 
Maryland, we enter upon a soil which, while it ~ 


yields also the tobacco ; and from that state, througn 
G 
and Plorida, we have a territory which stretches 
away in plain and valley, inviting the labors of thp 
plough, and giving in return, not only the vegetable 
products of the north, but also those great staples 
rice, tobacco, and cotton. ‘ 
Nor are the agricultural advantages of this Portion 
of our territory, however great, equal to those furn. 
ished by the soil of the west. The valley of the 
Mississippi, or that domain which extends from the 
head of Lake Superior to New Orleans, watered by 
about three thousand miles of that great river, spreads 
out a more fertile territory, as has been justly remark. 
ed by arecent French traveller, * than that of ap 
other portion of the globe. The oak-lands, extend. 
idg through Michigan to the borders of the lakes, the 
prairies of Illinois, the deep mould which stretches 
from the southero borders of the lakes beyond both 
banks of the Ohio, the forests of Kentucky, and the 
numerous states organized along the Mississippi, the 
Iilinois, and the Missouri, from the rugged c'iffs of 
Lake Superior to the cotton and sugar plantatiuns of 
Louisiana and Alabama, develope a field for agricul. 
ture which almust bewilders us by its magnitude. 
The enterprise of our countrymen. discerning the 
resources of the soil, has kept pace with their devel- 
opment, by marking out important channels of trade 
through which the agricultural products of the inter- 
ior can be most conveniently transported to their res- 
The long lines of canals and rail. 
roads that have been projected and partially carried 
out, both at the north, the south, and the west, are 
designed not less to provide the conveniences of per- 
sonal travel, than to furnish the means of transporta- 
tion for theit agricultural products. Connecting the 
principal commercial marts of ovr country, and mak- 
ing up by art what nature has left undone, these im- 
provements, while they accommodate the public in its 
hours of mere amusement, have a direct tendency te 
stimulate the labers constituting an electric chain 
through which will vibrate the opinions as well as the 
trade of the country. Added to this, we are supplied 
by nature with some of the noblest arteries of intern- 
a! navigaiton that are to be found in the world, and 
which furnish the safest means for the transportation 
from the interior through the artificial public works to 
which we have alluded, that are designed to run te 
the navigable waters of the rivers which partially 
penetrate the interior, or they may be conveyed ceast- 
wise from state to state even to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. In New York we find the Hudson coursing, 
perhaps, the most densely populated portion of this 
state from Albany, ils largest interior city, to the great 
meiropolis at its mouth ; while the agricultural pro- 
ductions of Pennsylvania and Maryland find a ready 
market at home, and those of the south, which are 
required to be exported, are provided with an ocean 
pathway to any port. The navigable advantages of 
the west are, perhaps, more exiraordinary than those 
that are found in the eastern portion of the country. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, have harbors upon the great lakes 
which are stretched thousands of miles through the 
forest of our northwestern territory—a_ territory that 
is more prolific of agricultural resources than any 
other portion of our wide-spread empire ; and when 
we consider the advance of population into that ter- 
ritory, and the measure of production with which it 
has already attained, we cannot fail to be convinced 
that it will soon become, in point of strength and in- 
fluence, the most important part of our republic. 
From the shores of Illinois we have also a contineous 
line of navigation through the states bordering the 
Mississippi, which annually pour out a vast amount of 
products to the great commercial mart at its mouth— 
the city of New Orleans. Such are the agricultural 
advantages of the conntry, and such the navigable 
-arteries and public works which furnish channels for 
the transportation of its productions. 
In this country, extraordinary motives, are held 
out for the exercise of agriculture. Besides the con- 
stitution of the country, and the laws of the several 
states, which guaranty to all its citizens a participa- 
tion in the national legislation, a further inducement 
is held out by the low price of lands. In the new 
states of the west, itis well known that an abun- 
dance of the most fertile soil can be procured at the 
low price of ene dollar and twenty-five cents per e- 
cre, with the best title ; a soil, too, which furnishes in 
great abundance most of the comforts, and many of 
the luxuries of life. When to this is acded the fact 











ei us wauixe popalation to look out for the interest 


the territory of Western Pennsylvania, cultivated 


that by the advance of population, and the ncceseary 
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8 ems © 
oth of the country, this soil, thus purchased at 


e te, will gradually augment in value as the 
en of the cerrounding territory is increased, 


iti ive could be urged for its cultiva- 
wale — a body of oes who might linger 
oe cities of our older states, dependent upon 
. chance opportunities of iabor which might pres- 
a thenselves, and who would be cut off entirely 
om tees opportunities when a sudden mercantile 
~rulsion should, as has frequently occurred, sweep 
away the = of the business population in one 
wreck. 
“ie peresive in the habitudes of agriculture many 
advantages possessed by no other form of occupation. 
The cultivation of the soil by its own propricter, 
wpe attended with hardships, is, in a great measure, 
wlieved from those vexations cares which disturb the 
vlation of large cities. In the first place, he is 
ot confined to the counter of a narrow shep, the at- 
wodant upon every purchaser who may enter in on 
wusiness. He is not obliged to spend wearisome 
days and nights in toiling over a desk, and has no vis- 
ions of bankrupt debtors, or protested notes, to dis- 
wrb bis midnight slumbers. Nor has he any uninsur. 
ed ships upon the ecean, at the mercy of the winds 
ind waves. On each occurring season he sows his 
elds, with a calm reliance upon the bounty of an all- 
rise Providence, that in due time sunshine and show- 
er will ripen them to the harvest. He is troubled lit- 
le with the derangement of the currency, for he 
jnows that should all the banks fail, his own children 
wi! not want for bread. He possesses a freehold—a 
yact of land which, under ordinary circumstances, will 
veld him the means of subsistence ; and, with this 
conviction, if he sows his crops with labor, he reaps 
them with joy. He looks out upon his domain, and 
feels that he has an interest at stake in his country, 
for his own freehold in a part of its territory. Should 
the market for his products be contracted, he exper- 
ences no alarin, fur the profits of his sales would on- 
y be required to furnish a few additional articles of 
ste. He feels, in fact, as a freeman always should 
feel, the lord of his own domain. 

Few more beautiful pictures have been painted for 
vsthan those of agricultural and pastoral life, that 
may be found in the Eclogues and the Georgics of 
the ancient poet Virgil, In those parts of his works 
ve have not only the most delightful scenes of such 
erperience, bat a treative, learned for that day, upon 
ihe most approved forms of agriculture. And, in- 
deed, how can we fail to believe that such forms of 
rural taste, such quiet scenes of agricultural simplici- 
wand contentment were men disposed to exercise 
themeans ? And these means are obvious, Instead 
of employing the science of agriculture (we term it a 
science, because the application of chemistry to the 
subject has made it one,) as a mode of making money 
tlone, could we not exercise it with greater advantage 
a matter of taste as well as of profit ? In order to 
be convinced of the imfluence that might thus be pro- 
doced upon the state of agriculture, by blending taste 
vith utility, we require only to visit some of those 
grrdens in the vicinity of some of our large cities, 
where taste has been sought as well utility. Even in 
hese private establishments, Isid out, for the most 
yirt, lo gratify private taste, we pereeive in their 
waniful decorations—in their grottoes of shells 
“ished by cool waters—in their hermit’s cells cover- 
d with mouldering moss—in their artificial lakes of 
ver and golden fish—and in their marble statues, 
sposec in becoming decency along their shaded 
tks, a8 well as in the various species of vegetation 
‘it furnish refreshing shades, and the variety of 
vers which bloom upon different portions of their 
eas,—scenes which, if not envied by a Shenstone, 
ight slmost vie with his classic and rural retreat. 
Independently of those quict beauties which belong 
)the more tasteful ecience of horticulture, how in- 
mately might it be blended with the more substan- 
“' labors of agriculture! How easily might flocks 

stézing sheep and cattle upon the hill-side over- 
ok the broad wheat or corn field, and the artificial 
nd—and the droves of cows, which, refreshed, re- 
0 their stall to replenish the dairy, breathe the 
‘trance of roses from the flower-garden,—and 
th thus be made like a second paradise ! 

hat a new era is dawning upon the prospects of 
Brebare in our own republic, we think there can 
Awe little doubt, The deep interest which the 
ict bas recently excited in various parts of the 
“atry, aad the motives which almost everywhere 
“. 0 extend its operations, point to a marked im- 
“ Sment in this department of labor. Almost every 
yc ugages in the bustling scenes of trade, has pic- 
vet. ti8 mind a day when he shall retire from the 
iraek of dnsinesa, and spend his remaining days 
At agricnttural retreat. Hence ‘t is that most 
“ants engage, with all the ardor of manhood, in 
































































































the acquisition of wealth ; and after the prime and 
vigor of youth are spent in such toils, the desire of 
accumulation increases with the acquisition itself un- 
til, perchance, death finds them, like the dray-horse, 
dead in the traces. Such, we doubt not, is the history 
of thovsands in our own country, who, in the absence 
of this ardent thirst for gain, might have enjoyed much 
happier, purer, and longer lives, had they more early 
devoted themselves to the invigorating and noble pur- 
suit of agriculture. How few there are who adopt 
this pursuit as one of taste and inclination! With 
the example of the father of his country before them 
—for Washington was but a farmer—they toi) on in 
the marts of trade with untiring assiduity, until a for- 
tune shall have been acquired, which, in most cases, 
eludes their grasp, without due attention to the culti- 
vation of other qualities which wight enable them to 
enjoy it if acquired ; or some commercial explosion 
wrecks them, stranding them like a shattered hulk 
upon the shore, blasted in their hopes, and cast down 
in the depths of poverty and despair.—Merchants’ 
Magazine. 


—p>— 
CATTLE SHOW. 

The annual exhibition of the Penobscot Agricultu- 
ral Society, commenced in this city, on Wedneday 
last. The day was wet and uncomfortable but, not- 
withstanding, there was a good collection of excell- 
ent cattle, horses and swine, and of fruits, vegetables 
and manufactured articles. We deem it quite unim- 
portant for us to particularize the articlee as this will 
be done by the several committees selected to exam- 
ine them. 

The inclemency of the weather prevented a great 
many articles from being exhibited, and the attend- 
ance of farmers genera'ly from the neighboring 
tuwns. But there were a sufficient number present 
to prove the lively interest that is felt in the success 
of the society and the improvement of the art which 
it labors to promote, 

On Thursday the weather continued stormy. In 
the morning the commitiees completed their exami- 
nations and a sale of the premium butter was made 
at thirty two cents a pound. All the better presented 
was sold at a trifle less. Cheese and other articles 
were disposed of by the owners. 

The society then proceeded tothe Union Street 
church for the public exercises of the oec asion, which 
were as follows; 

Voluntary —Organ 

The following “Farmers’ Hymn,” was sung in fine 
style by the excellent choir who kindly gave their 
services On the occasion. 

HYMN. 

God of the hills and verdant plains, 
We bless thy ruling hand— 

For drifting snows and gentle rains, 
Are sent by thy command. 

The opening Spring is decked by thee, 
With each delightful flower, 

And every leaf and bud we see, 
Bear impress of thy power. 

The ripening summer's burning sun— 
The Winter's piercing eold— 

The changing seasons as they run, 
Thy wisdom Lord, unfold. 

The joy that centres in our ‘cot, 
No less thy wisdom owns ;— 

With rural happiness our lot, 
We cannot envy thrones. 
Althongh secluded from the mart 
Where crowd the thoughtless gay— 
Wherein the scenes that vex the heart, 
Men waste their lives away. 

Beside the hill the purling breok— 
Glad nature's fund retreat— 

With gratitude to Thee we look, 
And songs of joy repeat. 

For lot so blest, our voice we raise, 
Almighty God to thee ;— 

Thou needst not an angel's praise, 
Much less such praise from men, 

But we will bless thy bounteous hand, 
For all thy gifts bestowed ;— 

Before our hearts could understand : 
Ten thousand thanks we owed. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Pomroy. 
ODE. 

New Engiand's soil our happy home, 
The land of hardy worth, — 

Where plenty crowns the social board, 
And love lights up the hearth ; 

The land of rock and mount and glen— 
Of noble streams that sweep 

Through valhes rieh with verdare, 
In gladness to the deep : 

Blue are the arehing skies above, 
Ané green the fields below, 

And Autumn froits and Summer flowers 








ln wild profusion grow. 





The towering oak, and ancient pine, 
Our noble forests bear— 

The maple bough its blossoms 

- 1 agg a" the scenied air : 
nd flock, and herd, and waving grain 
Each slope and upland atwer, ; 

And Autumn winds from laden bough 
The mellow fruit shake down ; 

The fragrant clover tempts the bee 
Its biushing sweets to pry, 

And in tall ranks the glossy maize 
Points upward to the sky. 


Our homes—our dear New Engl 
Where sweet affections —— ee 


Where the coo! poplar spreads it 
And flowers our cones par racy 


The lilly rears her polished cu 
The rose as freshly springs, oe 
And to the sky looks gaily up, 
As in the courts of Kings ;— 
And the vines that climb the window 
Hang drooping from above, ; 
And send their grateful odors in 
With messages of love. ; 


Ther hail to thee, New Eng! ' 
Thou cherished land oue. 
Our sons are like thy granite rocks— 
Our daughters por flowers ; 


We quail to none—of' pn 
Orbend the servile knee; 


The life blood that our fath 
Still warms the firm and Faca 
Free as our eagle spreads her wings 
- We own no tyrant's rod — ¥ 
© soverign, but the King of ki 
No monarch, but our God ! eg 
Address by John 8. Sayward. 


The speaker stated that be had been recently ¢ali- 
ed upon to address the society in place of another toe 
whom he should rather have listened, He 
the important part which agriculture performs in the 
scale of national industry and considered it as a man- 
uel occupation of the highest value in the social ays- 
tem, as first among the arts, and as a science embrue- 
ing the widest range of investigation. It was singo- 
lar, he thought, that agriculture having so many in- 
terests depending upon it, should not be supported in 
an honorable rank by every member of the communi- 
ty. Many causes were pointed out to aceount for the 
slow progress made in the art, and ainong them was 
the disposition among farmers to urge their sons into 
the great turnpike of the world’s mistake to the prac- 
uuce of those pursuits which they have udgeé more 
honorable, because more fashionable and showy. 

The good influence of associated effort among far- 
mers was enforced and illustrated at considerable 
iength. Several practicsi suggestions were made re- 
lative to the quantity of land that should be cultivat- 
ed; the means of increasing the quantity and improv- 
ing the quality of manure ; the rotation of crops, the 
the me of apples andthe improvement of 
stock, 

The limit of cultivation, Mr. S. thought, was clear- 
ly pointed out to every farmer by the condition of his 
soil, the amount of his manure and the Jabor he ean 
command within his own resources. 

A large portion of the address was oecupied in de- 
veluping what may be considered the philosophy of 
farming, and Which, if carefully considered will ome 
a tendency to g:ve greater directness to observation 
and greater value to the separate faete which may be 
noted, 

The cultivation of the garden fruits which add ao 
much to the health and comfort of the family, was 
recommended as the poetry of farming and whieh 
the speaker thonght might safely be indulged asa 
pleasant recreation when there was so much prose im 
the business of farming. 

In the conclusion of his address Mr. S. stated that 
he wag a looker on in agricultural affairs rather than 
a practical farmer, and as such had addressed his far- 
ming friends. He said their success was certain. 

kt only remained for them to keep moving; to ar- 
ouse the whole agricultural community to the impor- 
tance of careful research and skilful practice, and 
their noble art would be everywhere respected—- 
would yield @ return equal to any profession—and the 
thanks of the community and the blessing of God 
will rest upon those engaged in it. 

The following Hymn was then sung, and the ser- 
vices closed with a benediction. 


FARMER’S SONG, 
We envy not the mighty king 


{ Upon the splendid throne— 


Nor crave his glittering diadem, 
Nor wish his power our own ; 

For though his power and wealth be great, 
And rovad him thousands bow 


spoke of 


e 





























































































































In revereoce—in our low estate 
More solid peace we know. 


We envy not the Miser—he 
May tell his treasure o'er, 

May heaps on heaps around him see 
And toil and sigh for more ; 

We'd scorn his narrow sordid soul, 
Rapacious and unjust ; 

Nor bow beneath the base control 
Of empty, gilded dust. 


Our wants are few and well supplied 
By our productive fields ; 
We count no luxuries besides, 
Save what contentment yields, 
More pure enjoyment labor gives, 
Than wealth and fume can bring, 
And he is happier who tives 
A Farmer, than a Kinz. 


After the services at the church the society and 


yvoiden optnious for his prowptiude and skill. Sev- 
éral speeches were made—sentiments sOffered, and 
the company separated highly gratified wiih the oc 
Casion.— Bangor Courter, 


One Fe ee 


SUMMARY. 


ae aa 

THE LATE STORM. 

Accounts from all sections of New England agree in 
representing the Equinectial storm, which conmenced 
here ou Sunday night last, as being the most severe of 
any storm of the season. 

The Sch. Girwrd, Capt. Stevenson, lying at Proprietor’s 
Wharf, in our River, broke her fastenings, and grounded 
on the Spit in the middie of the stream—got oti without 
injury. 

A sai! Boat was sank near the mouth of Scarboro’ riv- 
er, during the storm—and Mr. Samuel Coo!brooth and 
hia son alad about 13 years old, were drowned. The 
beat probably sunk, when the ballast was dis: harged, and 
she rose and driited ashure on Fietcbera Neck, in Bide- 
ford. The body of the boy was found in the boat's cud- 
dy. That of Mr C. was lost. 

We gather the following particulars of the ravages of 
the gaie on some portions of our coast from our late ex- 
change pipers. 

The sioop ‘l'raveller, Robbins, from Augusta, was driven 
ashore Sunday evening, in Suninton’s Cove, inside Port- 
jand Light, and went to pieces—a total loss. ‘I'he crew 
all saved. A small fishing schooner, the Amanda, drag- 
ged her anchors, and was on Flag Point. Bang’s Island. 

Nch. julia Ann, from Sedgwick for Boston, put into 








Portland on \\ ednesday afiernoon—She reports that sch | 
Saco, fiom Castine for Boston, was driven onto White | 


island, an uninhabited rock off Boothbay, on Tuesday, 


| lour—crew taken off—vessel safe. 


‘and many chimneys were blown down. A large unfin- 

othedaitinis > ihe rere . oe | ished stone building, intended for an vil and candle facto- 
vscribers to the dinuer proceeded to the Penobscot! "ys was blown entirely down, and one or two small hous- 

Exchanye, where an excelient dianer was provided | es were destroyed. 

by Mr. Barker, the new Landiord who is fast yd 





and went entirely to pieces. ‘The captain and crew re- 


mained on the rock over night. but were gone the next | 


merning, baving probably been taken off. 


stall branches, and great havoc was made with the fruit. 
‘The tide was very high on Sanday, ann the wharves were 
| over owed. 
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| Eastport, fsem Boston for Eastport—crew taken off ves- | 


sel sale. Sch. Tangent, biier, of and for Belfast, from | and suicide was recently committed in De 
| Boston,— cul away foremast, and lost one man, a native | For sume slight offence a father made his 
of Virgiuia, name anknown, Sch Eliza Ann, Marston, | old, take off part of his clothes, and stand y 


— - SS 
Murder and Suicide.—A distressin case of “i 

murde 
laware, Ohio, 
890, 81x year 


of Castine. from Salem, jumber loadee—ashore at F. W.| fence, when he was fired at and killed ee a 
? wv 


Cave—gone to pieces—crew and 8 lady passengers, all | then shot himself. 


jsaved. Brig Forest, of Newburyport, cat away both 
/masts—crew taken off. Sch Fair Play, McDonald, o 
)and for Catier, from Boston, was drified foul of by Sebr 
Maine, which damaged the vessel, parted her chains, and 
jcaused her to drift to sea—crew saved. Schr Mary, 
| Smith, of and for Portiand from Fredericksburg, corn and 


in Salem. the trees were stripped of many of their 


In New Bedford the shipping sustained some damage, 


Iu Taunton, a large brick grain store was blown down. 

In Waltham, Mass. on Monday morning, it snowed two 
hoars, and the ground was completely covered, in some 
places to the depth of an inch. 

At Philadelphia, the gale was severe. The ship Cham- 
plain, Brown, for New Orleans, in attempting to get to 
sea was driven on Smith’s Island, but was got off, after 
receiving considerable damage.— York County Hearld. 


Stillwater Canal Bank.—The Supreme Court, or ap- 
plieation of the Bank Commissioners, have issued an 
injunction against the Stillwater Canal Bank. Its 
further continuance in business is considered hazar- 
dous tu the public. 


Driving Nails into hard Wood.—The editor of the 
New Genesee Farmer, has lately witnessed an exper- 
iment of driving nails into hard seasoned timber, fairly 
dried. He says that the first two nails, after passing 
through a pine board, entered about one inch, and then 
doubled down ander the hammer ; but ou dipping the 
points of the otber six or eigit nails into tard, every 
vpe was driven home without the least difficulty, 

Carpenters, who are engaged in repairing old buil- 
dings, sometimes carry a stuall lamp of lard or tallow 
lor this purpose, on one of their boots or shovs. 


A sad aeccidet occured at Utica on Sunday last—a 
young woman of that city, the wife of a man who at- 
tends Baths, sent for some morphine, which had been 
prescr ved to her, bet the quanty not having been men- 
tioned, she took all that was sent, 100 grains, and her 
death vecurred very shortly afterwards. 


Freshet.—We regret to learn thac the freshetin the 
Suvanualh river has at last come duwu and overflowed 
the rice plantations five niles above the city, and ex- 
lending up a disiance of six or seven miles, The 
dumage cannot be ascertained until the water runs off. 
The river is talling and it is hoped the present injury 








lo the crop may not be serious. 
An experienced planter gives tt as his opinion that 


In Portsmouth, the gale was very high, and some! the rice crop lias been injured in value twenty five 
per cent. by the freshet and high tices within the last tancously.—Mrs. B. Leaves six children, the eldesi 


damage was done to the shipping. ‘The ship Rocking- 
ham went ashore on Rve Beach ; another vessel at Lit- 
tie Harbor—the steamship North America from Boston 
for St. Johns, and several other vessels pat into the har- 
ber for safety. 

in Boston the gale commencod as early as Saturday 
night, and with rain continued during Sunday and part of 
Monday. The trees in the neighborhood sastained con- 
siderable damage ; and sintes, shingles, §c, in abandance 
were blown off the roof of houses Inthe harbor, two 
sloops, ballast lighters, sunk on the flats, and another 
sloop close by, lost her mainmast. Several schooners 
jadened with lamber, dragged their anchors, but without 
auamage. 

Sch Franklin, Capt. Kelley, of Denois, went ashore on 
Daxbary beach, at 4 P.M. Sunday. ‘The captain and 
mate were saved by the exertions of those or the beach. 
‘l'wo others why composed the crew were washed over- 
board and drowned. 

Schr. Maine of Bath, James Blin of Dresden, Master, 
from Kennebec for Boston, lounded with wood, potatoes, 
and hay, with a crew of four besides the Captain, and 
three men and four women, passengers, oa Monday last, 
about 9 A. M. parted cables and drove out of Ports- 
mouth harbor—threw over deck load of hay—slit fore 
sail, and drifted into the bay—at 9 P.M. struck Cohas- 
set rocks and bilged—afterwards came ashore on Scituate 
beach, about thee miles North of the Light. Vessel total 
oss. Part of the cargo saved 

‘’he tollowing #re the names of the persons lost ;—Jef- 
fersun Hammond of Jefferson, John Pottle and Mahala 
Mood of Pittstoa, Lucinda and Octavia Lrash (sisters, 
found drowned in the cchin) of Whitefield, Martha J. 
Bitu, daugliter of the C»ptain, Passengers—Lewis Push- 
ard of Wiscasset, S: amen : 

GrioucestER —A slip from the Telegraph . office 
gives a list of all the vease's which have suffered by the 
gile, there Among them are—sch Wm Wallace, Snow, 
of and for Thomaston. cut away both masts—crew taken 
otf—70 barrels flour. sch Matilda, Capt. 





three weeks—Suvannah Republican. 


Western Railroad.—This great work (says the Bos- 
ton Courier of Monday) is on the eve of its complet- 


ather 


Bull Fight.—Two ruffians in MeLean cou 
lately undertook to amuse themselves by afi bet oti, 
two Durham bulls, the one worth $1000 ee 
worth $000. If the bulls bad killed each oth — 
valuable speculation the fight would haye ep age F 
owners and the public ! re the 


Are You Insured ?—Thisisa q4estion which 
householder shou!d ask himself at this ‘ionun oa? 
year, and one which he should always be ab! of te 
swer in the affirmative. @ to ao. 


We learn from the Dover North Star, that th 
holders of the Boston and Portland, and Boss stock. 
Maine Railroads held a meeting in that town onl 
ane agreed to unite the two Corporations in one eo = 
ny, to continue the railroad to North Berwick m7 a 
of the Great Palls, and there to unite it with the Pot 
land Rai!rvad It is expected that it will be Ort. 


. : : Comp lety 
to North Berwick in about a year. Pleted 


Samuel S. Fiteh, an exteusive merchant resid; 
in Chestnut street, Phitadelphia, Was arrested on a. 
urday on a warrant issued ona requisition from 
Governor of Connecticut. The crime with which j,, 
is charged is said to have been committed ee 
years ago. It is said that he forged at that time litle 
deeds to two immense tracts of land in Shelden, Vo, 
mont, which he sold, and from which he astd. ) 
realized an immense som of money.—Fitch has 
resided in Philadelphia fourteen years, ig a may of 
large property, and recently returned from an exleu- 
sive tuurin Europe in company with his wife. 


and 


Death of a Giant.—A respectable merchant par. 
Lewis Cornelius died a few days since at Milford. p, 
At the time of his decease, be was fifty years of ay, 
six feet three inches in height, and weighed six bu 
dred and eighty five pounds. 


Colt, charged with the murder of Adams in New Y. 
we understand is the grandson of the late Joho Ca! 
well, of Hartlord, for many years a distinguished m 
chaut of that place. Heis the son of Christoph: 
Colt, of Hartford, also for uiany years a merehant ther, 
and subsequently president of the Silk Manufacturi:» 
(‘ompany. Colt'’s mother died many years ago—ay 
one of his sisters committed suicide ia 1837. He ho< 
no sister living at this time. He has many conye- 
lions among the most respectable tababitauts of tha: 
city. 

Two married women, mothers of large families ly 
the names of Benoit and MeDonald living in st De: 
nis, L.C. met with a horrible death a few days sinc 
‘They were visiting a mill and by some means bot) 
got their aparrel entangled in the machinery, aud 
were drawn in bodily to suffer indescribable tortur 
Mrs. McDonald was drawn through a space less thon 
six inches, every bone in her body being crust 
Mrs Benvit was also so mangled that she died in 


ider eleven years ; and Mrs. McDonald leaves se) 
lof whom the eldest is not filteen. 
{ 


New Breed.—The Genesee Farmer tells of an 


ion; it will this day be opened throngh the summit! proved breed of mosquitoes out West, which hav 
ent, so that passengers and freight may be carried in be caged in the spring, tov prevent their pulling & 
‘corn ! 


the same cars from Boston’to the Hudson. 


New Orleans.—The number of deaths reported on 


the 22d was 52; of which 43 were yeliow fever cases 
The weather had become suddenly cold on the 22d, 
which it was thought would lessen the prospect of the 
recovery of those who were sick, and alsutu some ex- 


tent arrest the spread of the epidemic. 


Murder.—We learn thaton Friday night last, about 
12 o'clock, cries of murder were heard hy the captain 
of a canal boat in the woods between the Genesee 
Valley Canal, and the river a little this side of Scotts- 
ville. Information was given to the first persons seen 
in the neighborhood, who made search, and found a 
pediar’s wagon and horse, or horses, tied to a tree, the 
goods all missing. Further search was continued, and 
on Sunday the body ofa man by the name of Carr, 
well known in this city, was found murdered ana con- 
cealed between three logs.— Rochester Democrat. 


Ephraim Squier, whe died at Ashford, Con. on the 


been the last of the patriots who foughton Banker Hill 


Silk Culture.—Mr. Robert Sinclair, of Baltimore, has 
raised, the past season, one hundred bushels of cocoons, 
which he bas disposed of to advantage. A Mr. Allen, 
of Brockport, (Pa.) devoted eight acres, the past season 





Spates, of 


to the silk culture, and is 80 well satisfied with his suc- 
cess that he has since appropriated sixteen acres four the 
same purpose. 


| 


| 
| 


It is calculated that ten millions of bushels less of State, were covered with snow, and io 
grain have been converted into malt for distillation, Mags., it fell to the depth often inches. 
| dce., this year, then there was Jast year, owing to the 


* "% , om ser, from P 
}temperance reform in the United States. Fortunate Rescue.—Schr. Seaflower, rT 


ed up in a wherry off Newburyport bar eb Newbur'! 
clock the previous evening. ‘They had we y and 
port in the morning for the purpose of fishing. * 


‘Three boys were sentenced by Mr. Justice Cross, 
Awesbury,on Monday last, to fourteen days taps 
ment, fur stealing grapes from a garden 


Eighteen milliens of dollars have been inves 
Railroads, within the limits of Massachnsetts, 
which where finishe!, have paid, beyond expe! 
repairs, &c. an interest of six per cent. 


. ’ 
An O!d Meeting House.—The Hingiiam patrio', Ms 
says, there isa mvetiug house in that town, which wis 
raised in July 1631, and is, therefore, 160 years © 
lis frame is of white vak, and still perfectly sound 


Lnow.—The Troy Whig says there was ® se" 
snow storm io that neighborhood on Sunday vig!’ 
inst. The snow on Monday morning was twee t on 
inches deep in Grafion, Berlin and Petersburg 
the Green Mountains in Vermont, it was several in” 
deep. The Catskill and the Highlands tn New York 


Sandisie' 


mouth for Wellfleet, arrived ct Gloucester, 0” ngme 


day morning. having cn board two young mee 


19th of August, atthe age of 94, is supposed to have Joseph Newman and Jacob S. Llarris, who were!" 


yout 1 °° 


“ 


were unable to get back. At the time they wer. 
covered, the wherry was half full of any ” Ae 
driving ovt to sea. The boat was lost. Al “ oe 
their safety had been nearly given up at Newbury! 
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AND JOURNAL 


g press on which Benjamin Franklin | 
worked, as @ poor printer, on his first visit to Lon- 
ioe ig to be sent to the Philosophical Society of Phil- 
dot. hia. The old Ramage will hardly compare with 
ade/p le evlinder steam presses of the present day. 


The printin 


the doub 

Funeral Procession.—A_ procession of boys took 
noe at Philadelphia on Saturday, as an expres- 
po of their grief for the loss of the advantages that 
— have accrued from the will of Mr. Girard, if the 
‘onde and trusts created by his will had been properly 
administered. 

Lord Sydenham, the Governor General of the Brit- 
sh Provinces in North America, died at his residence | 
io Kingston Upper Canada, in a wee tja- 
ry received by 4 fall from his horse. 





Large Crops.—A Wisconsin paper remarks that the 
extensive scale upon which the business of farming is 
carried on inthe West, 1s without a parallel in the 
Fastern States. One farmer in the vicinity of Michi- 
ean city, raised twenty thousand bushels of wheat this 
year ! 

Theodore Hook declares that he cannot see upon 
what principle the teetotallers make water the god of 
their idolatry, since water is universally allowed to 
have been drunk trom time immemmorial. 


Major General Winfield Scott has returned to head 
quarters in this city, from his visit to the North —WVat. 


Int. 





PR arried, 

In Monmouth on the 10th inst by-Rev. Mr. Prescott, 
Mr. Eowarv, Storer, of North Yarmouth, to Miss. 
Lovisa, Srockis, of Munmouth. 

The Printers wish them a long a happy and a_ fruit- 
ful life,—inasmuch as they were rememberd by way 
of a generous slice oftne bridal cake. May they be 
ever blessed in their basket and their store, and their 
corn, and their cake never fail. 


In Fayette, H. G. O. Morrison, Esq. of Sebec, to 
Miss Maria F. Lovejoy. 

inthis town Sept. 26 by Rev. Franklin Merriam, 
Capt Jobn MeClintock of Bristol to Miss. Mary B. 
daughter of Capt. Shaw. 


DEED, 

Inthis town, a daughter of Isaac Bowles Esq., aged 
2 years and 5 months. 

Death nips the bud, as wellas the flower in bloom, 
ind here a parents’ ties bave been severed, and the 
fondest hopes blasted, for ere her lisping lips could 
break forth ints melody, her body is reposed in the 
cold dumpsofthe tomb. Yesterday the chords of affec- 
lion were entwined around this titthe one; to day her 
prattle has ceased, her voice is hushed. The cares, 
ils and troubles of this lower world she is free'd from, 
ud now lives in a higher and brighter world than this. 

God called her from this earthly den, 

rom this wide world of beasts and men, 

To Zion, where his glories are, 

Not Zebulon is half so fair. Com. 

In Turner very suddenly in the morning of Sept. 22. 
Widow Rebecca, Chamberlin aged about 70. In the 
evening of Sept. 22, Mrs. Tounsond aged obout 33. In 
her, her husband, foar small children and the neighbor- 
hood wherein she lived, will sustain a loss. 

In Sidney, Mrs. Mary Butterfield, aged 43. 





| many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of red oak. We\*- 


‘too well known to render them necessary. 


OF THE ARTS. 5327 





The Waterville Iron Manufactu-| Barley and Beans Wanted. 
ring Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. H WATERS wil! pay the Cash for 1000 bushels 


i AVING improved oar facilties for making our CAST @ Baricy, 100 bushels Pea Beans, Store on the 


. corner of Market Squire. 
| 4 ware 
IRON PLOUGUS we are enabled to offer them man Augusta, Sept. 26, 1841. 


’ 


ufactured in a superior style, and from the best materiale «i 

a vetnend prints, SUmiim, bare hia. teg sed Potatoes Wanted. 

extensively ased in Maine, new Hampshire, : 

and are Sivenniie acknowledged to be the Guanepet and | 1500 bushe Is assorted Philadelphia Pota- 

most durable Ploughs in use. Every part of the wood! toes wanted, for which the cash will be pid by - 

works being the best of western White Oak. bh H. WATERS, 
We have no inducement to use any but the best of tim- At the corner store on Market Square. 

ber, as our contract with the person who supplies is, to Augusta, Sept 25, ara). . 

pay for none but the best, leaving us to be Aa jodges as|. t_#* Subscribers to the Maine Farmer who wish to pay 

to quality. We are thus particular in calling attention to | '™ Produce, can get the highest market price at Mr. Wa- 

the timber of our ploughs, from the tact that there are | ters Store for Oats, Barley, Pea Beans, Potatoes and But- 





are aware that there is an objection sometimes made a- a ie. An on - “or 
gainst buying Cast Iron Ploughs, from the fact that the New Medicine for Humours!!! 


points or shares aresoon worn out, and there is much dif-} |” Jones’ Drops tor Humours,” a safe and sure inter- 
ficulty in obtaining new ones, as many of the Ploughs of. nal remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the Skin, such os 
fered for sale are manufactared out of the State, and the Salt-Rheum, Scald-head, Erysipelas and al) kindred 
farmer is obliged to lay by his Plough for the want of a| &!#8ses, externul or internal, ‘Those afflicted will do well 
share, or sowe other part of the iron work, This object- to examine the ample testimonials of Physicians and others, 
ion we have obviated, first, by keeping a general assort- at E. Faller *, Augusta ; S. Adams’, Hallowell, & Stran- 
ment of Shares and other irons with each Agent where | *"™* “ Crark’s, Winthrop, where the Medicine ean be 
the Ploughs are kept for sale. Second, by harden- found. Oct. 4, 1841, Gw40d 
ing and tempering the Shares and other irons in 
such a manner as will render them twice or thrice as du- 
rable as any othor kind. These Ploughs are warrunted 
to be of sufficient strength to perform the work for which 
they were intended, and any failure by faia usage will 
be promptly made good. 

Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, and 
agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have obtain- 
ed premiums could be here inserted relative to superiority 
of form, material and workmanship, but these Ploaghs are 








NE 4 years old cow 38-4thsa blood Darham, large, 

J good for stock and milk, to calve the first of January, 
Also, 1-2 South Down Ram and Fwes, a cross between 
Merino and Merino and Dishiey Ewes with South Down 
Buck. ‘This breed is considered by many wool growers 
in different States, as superior to any other for wool and 
mutton as well as hardiness of constitution. [ have sold 
more than twenty Kucks ot this breed within the two puet 
years to be curried to different parts of the State, all of 


Any one unacgnainted with them are referred to those which have given general satisfaction to purchasers as far 


who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are for sale by the | *% i Rave heard. ; , 
following Agents, and at the Pnetory at Waterville, ” Ne. . — fat Wethers of the above breeds, 2 and 3 
7 pace a ee ee YP Duckie ij i| Likewise, 2 Boar Pigs 5 months old, 8-4th blood Ber 
John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, Weld ; Wm. Dick- shire, 1-4th Newbury white and Bed ~ . ~ ae 
ey, Strong ; 8S. Gould Jr. Wew Portland ; C. Thomp- ADS ee yaene. 
sou JV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, Rumford point ; Smith) Q(T OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has bee: 
& Steward, 4nson ; C. Jewett, Athens ; W.G. Clark’| 1'Y daly appointed Adoiinistratrix of the estate of WIL. 
Sangerville ; C. W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. | LIAM RICE, late of Monmouth, in the county of Kenne- 
Solon ; 1. Vickery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ;| bec, deceased, intestate, snd has undertaken that trust by 
J. Harvey, Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfie'd : 8.| giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, therefore, 
Chambers, Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, having demands against the Estate of said deceased are de- 
Norridgewock ; J. Gray, Madison : Kidder & Arnold, | sired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted 
E. Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C; Cochran, East (to said Estate are requested to make immediate payment 
Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Farmington ; %. Morrill, | to LEVINA RICE, 
Diaxfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covil, Wilton Monmouth, Sept 27, 174). Sw4d 
Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Parker, B/oom- | > eee eee 


field ; 1. hing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Davis, Readfield ; W i I 7 MAN’ \\ 


J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, Monson ; C, F. Kim- : 
ball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Thrasher, Separator and New 
kdorse Power. 


Harmony , Gould & Russ, Dexter ; A. Moore, St. 
/ ° BE Rew " Ss , ap ; 
Dinsty & Whithouse, Ob pie ow ~ Nags ‘~ undersigned continues to manofacture his Horse 
? Se, ; . . Pit, - : . 
= . Power and Separator at his Shop in Winthrop, Ken- 
. . ’ 

— 3 L. Bradigg, Mercer; Ballen & Prescott, A €W | nebec Co. Maine where those who ire in want of a first 
Sharon ; F. A. Batman & Co. Dizmont ; F. Shaw, f ’ hrashi del Ja bee 


Sohe Blake, Turner CALVIN MORRILL. Avent plied at short notice. His experienee in the making and 
August 26 1841. : 35.06 Bon mony operation of the Horse Power, has enabled him to make 


| very essential improvements ia its construction, and he 
‘vo Delinquent Subscribers. 


flatters himself that he can furnish one of the best machines 
It ig necessary thatthose who are in’ arrears for the 


























Athis residence in Painesville, Gen. Edward Paine, 
od 6. He was one of the earliest settlers of North- 
ern Ohio. Gen. Paine was one of the first-te ong 
1 our glorious struggle. He led on the first company 
‘hat broke ground on Dorchester Heights, soon after 
which Gen. Gage evacuated Boston. He was station- 
“' on Governor's Island, when the American army 
retreated out of New York, and his company covered 
ime retreating army 

in China, Thomas 8. Lincoln, son of Thomas Lin- 
caln, aged ll years. The very sudden death of this 
‘iteresting child was most distressing, he returned from 
shool in health on Thursday evening, and in one hour 
Wasa corpse. 

In Waterville on Sunday last Edwin Burbank, son 


o! — H. Dearborn of this town aged about six 
months. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Oct. 4, 1841. 
[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At market 850 Beef Cattle, 950 Stores, 2500 Sheep, 
‘.d 1350 Swine. In consequence of the severe storm, 
“g: oumbers of Cattle, Sheep and Swine remain un- 
‘old, and some sales were probubly made at prices less 
t i On <¢ notations, vi7 ; 

*kicts—Beef Catthe—First quality 5$ 50a 6%; se- 
“— quai.ty $475 a 525; third quality $350 a4 50. 
5) res—'s vo year old $8 a 12; three year old $l3a 

Sheep—Lots from $1 12 to 2 25. 

- “Wine—Lots to peddle 3 a 33¢ fur Sows, and 4a 4 

* baraows. At retail 4 and Se. 


| of the kind now known. 
. . | He makes us 5 ‘ d loys first 
Maine Farmer to the close «f the eighth volume, should | le makes use of the best materials, and employ 
isettle the amount done from them as soon as possible. 


| rate workmen, sud thinks that he cannot fail to give salis- 
| It will be recoflected that the former proprietors, Messrs | faction to those who are disposed to purchase of him. «Be 
‘ear’ and Robbins. have disposed of their interest in| V!!! sell mghtsto his Patent Separator for any territory 
l the establishment, and as one of them ig about to leave | °°! already disposed of, with a good and sufficient title to 
the State, and the other has gone into other business, | te same. 
they feel exceedingly anxious to close their accounts| He has also on hand a number of Cylinder Thrashers 
and havea final settlement withevery one. Many of | Which he will sell separate from the other machinery.— 
the demands have been of long standing, and could have | W hoever wishes to buy a Thrasher—a Separator or Horse 
been settled before, had attention been paid to it. They | Power, single or all auited hed better call and examine. 
cannot be delayed much longer, and we trust that a | LUTHER WHITMAN. 
word to the wise is sufficient. Money may be sent | Winthrop, July, 2841. 28 
by the Postmasters to Mr. Noyes, free of expense and | : Winthrop, December 29, 2840 
his receipt shall be a discharge accordingly. | Te whom it may concern .—'vhe undersigned, inbabi- 
We shall inclose in the paper ina shori time, a bill to | tants of Winthrop, have been acquainted with Whitman's 
each subscriber, that he may know how much he is | Separator for some months past, and many of os have had 
indebted to the close of volame VIII. oar grain thrashed and cleansed by it. It has been in oj- 
— | eration in this town and elsewhere, during the preset 
Call Up. thrashing season, and we do not hesitste to say, that it 
UST received and for sale by the subseribers, an as-| works with more ease—thrashes and cleanses the grain 
J sortment of fashionable Fall Goods, consisting of the better, with more dispatch and less waste, aod in its form 
latest style and most fashionable Prints ; printed and plain and constracticn appears more durable and Sess liable to 
Merinoes ; Saxony Cloths ; Linen Table Cloths; Russia | get out of repair than any machine within our knowledge 
and Bird’s-eye Diaper ; Woolen Shirts and Drawers ; | {n short, we consider it a more valaable machine than any 
Woolen Cravats and Comforters ; Highland, Merino and \ one in use, for thrashing and cleansing grain, ip this p rt 
Edinboro’ Shawls; Spotted and White Flannels $ Bleach- | of Oe ee aud cheerlully recommend it to the public 
ver and Stri Shirtings ; Sattinetts ; Cassimer as well entitled to confidence 
age iy ws : 7 LLOYD ‘THOMAS, 
In addition to the above, a larg? stock of Molasses, Pork | JOHN O. WING, JONA WHITING, 
and family Groceries, all of which will be sold low for NOAH COURRIER, S. J. PHILBROOK. 
cash and country produce. | JOS. A. METCALF, MOSFS H. METCALF, 
| LITTLE, WOOD & Co. | CEPHAS 'THOMAS, HERON LUCE, 
/DAN'L M'eDUFPIB, ZiIPHIGN LOWARL, 














| Winthrop, Oct. 1, 1841. 3w40 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


The following is a copy of the Premium Song, writ- 
tea for the East Somerset County Agricultural Society, 


by Onauanvet Mernice. 
AGRICULTURAL SONG. 


« A‘farmer's life ''s the life for me," 
fn merry youth blithe past, 

In age from pain and sorrow free, 
Aad happy te the last. 

In early youth he gaily roves 
Where'er his mind is led, 

Through fragrant bow'rs and shady groves, 
Or to some coral bed ; 

Not so the youths brought up in towas— 
A feeble looking race, 

Ia form and gesture mimic clowns, 
With pale and wither'd face, 

The plough-boy's look bespeaks a mind 
Both open and sincere, 

No artful cunning there you'll find, 
Nor falsehood need you fear. 

But as he grows to manhvod's age, 
His mind will fast expand, 

By pouring o'er fair hist'ry’s page, 
And tilling well the land. 

Thus enters he this world of wo, 
With clear and sunny sky, 

Aud strife and want where he may go, 
Seem swift away to fly. 

ile looks him out a comely maid, 
To share his cares through life, 

With rosy cheeks that will not fade, 
And calls her his own wife. 

Seon with a family he's blest, 
Of blooming girls and boys, 

Which gives to life a sweeter zest, 
Than all his former joys. 


in early spring he ploughs the land— 
Enriches it with roe 
Aad sows the seed with his own hand 
That he may have good luck. 
To work he hies at break of day, 
When fields are bright with dew— 
When birds chant forth their sweetest lay, 
And wild flow'rs greet the view, 
His grain flows back in dark green shades 
Before th’ approaching blast, 
And stout stalk'd corn with richest blades, 
Beads till the gust is past. 
Thus oature seems to cheer him up, 
And make his labor light, ? 
To fill with joy his flowing cup 
And form his prospect bright. 
fa summer roses bloom most gay, 
And lilhes snowy fair, 
And fragrance of the new mown hay 
Gives sweetness to the air. 
All sorts of berries now we see, 
On every shrub we meet— 
Here cherry, currant, damson tree, 
There straw and mutberry greet. 
The jocund lambs skip gaily round 
Their mother’s in full glee, 
And woods with bleating love resound, 
Like ocean's symphony. 
The noble steed curls high his neck, 
In perfect martial pride, 
As richest plates his form bedeck, 
Aud glitter on each side. 
The gentle cow turns home at eve, 
The foaming pail to fill, 
Which cheese and butter sure will leave, 
If none of it should fill. 
The lab'ring ox, majestic beast ! 
Breaks up the falloweground, 
When fatted well, he makes a feast, 
As rich as’e'er was found. 


‘ 

In golden autumn's teeming time 
All nature comes to seed, * 

How shall we find sufficient rhyme, 
For what we here may need ! , 

Oh, heav’nly muse! we name thy name, 
Conjure thy guiding art— 

Oh! breathe one spark of holy flame,— 
Inspire our drooping heart. 

Now sheaves of wheat are stow'd away, 
To thrash when fit and dry ; 

While ons and peas together lay, 
With barley, ots and rye. 

The garden sauce is putin store, 
The corn siooked in the field; 

With murphies too, the bins run o'er, 
Aad orchards richly yield. 

Thus nature crowns each farmer's board, 
And fills his barn full well, 

That he enough for use may hoard, 
And al! that's lefi to sell, 

“ The Cattle Show and Fair at hand, 
Each man sorts out his beast— 

Brings forth the fat of all the land, 





And leaves at home the rest. 

In vain twould be to name each thing 
A person here may see ; 

To put in rhyme one balf, or sing 
One fourth with melody. 

That which excels, sure wins the prize ,— 
The “ premium” bears away ;— 

For ere | gooduess or for size, 
The “list” before will say. 

A farmer's dinner then they share, 
Bak'd pudding, beans and pie ; 

With every dainty rich and rare. — 
“ Hard cider’ if they're dry. 

Then comes the farmer's jubilee, 
Sung in the Yankee air ; 

To cheer with merry notes of glee, 
The Cattle Show and Fair. 

And jokes and jests are past around, 
In blithe and chit chat way ; 

With bursts of mirth the halls resound— 
So “ huge paws’ pass this day. 


In winter children school attend, 
Nor loose a single day ; 

Close on their books their minds they lend, 
When rested well by play. 

Young men and maidens fresh and bright, 
Have parties far and near— 

To bless with joy their ota sight ; 
Their latest days to cheer. 

Now comes perchance a plighted pair, 
To vow their lasting love ; 

The bride with blushing cheeks so fair, 
And gentle as the dove. 

The town all round is wide awake, 
To wedding quick they hie; 

These go to taste each choicest cake, 
And those to eat the pie. 

‘Thev always have a jolly time, 
In dance and mirthful plays; 

Thus gaily glides the plough boy's prime, 
Through all his youthful days. 

And old folks snugly pent at home, 
With every comfort live ; 

Nor want nor sorrow e’er shall come, 
One bitter pang to give. 

They smoke, drink, chat and think things o'er, 
In happiness and ease ; 

Enjoying all their winter store, 
By duing what they please. 

Thus farmers live with all things blest, 
Through life at every age ; 

Each stays ia youth a joyous guest, 
And dies at last a sage. 

And closing now we just would drop, 
Our rhyme has been too lung— 

We ve tir'd our muse, so here we stop 
Our Agricultural Song. 
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Rev. Dr, Cuannine thus discourses in a recent Lec- 


ture delivered at Philadelphia, on the Ace :— 


“In looking at our age, | am struck iumediately, 
with one commencing characteristic, aud that is, the 
tendency in all its movements as to expansion, to dif- 
fusion, to universality ‘To this, lask your attention. 
This tendency is directly opposed to the spirit of exclu- 
siveness, monopoly, which’ has prevailed in past ages. 
Human action is now free, more unconfined, All| 
goods, advantages, helps are more open to all, The 
privileged, petted individual is becoming less, and the 
human race are becoming more. The multitude is 
rising from the dust. Once we heard of the few, now | 
of the many ; once of the perogatives of a part, now 
of the rights of all. We are looking as never betore, 
through the disguises, envelopements of ranks and 
classes, to the nature which Yes below them, and are 
beginning to learn, that every being who partake 8 of it, 
has noble powers to cultivate, solemn duties to per- 
form, inalienable rights to assert, a vast destiny to ac- 
complish. The grand idea of humanity, of the import- 
ance of man as man, is spreading silently, but surely. 
Not that the,worth of the human beiag is at all under- 
stood asit should be; but the truth is glimmering | 


Wherd is it now ? Locked up ina fe 

societies, or inaccessible a he Are gener royal 
mysteries for a few privileged eyes? Are Xperimenis 
guarded by a dark eomola Y, Which to th is Portals 
is a foreign tongue? No. ience has — multitude 
retreats, her shades, her selected compan tr left her 
and with familiar tone, begun the work Ay Votaries, 
the race. Through the press, di cove ‘ies a 
once the monopoly of philoanghene: have ‘ee Cries, 
property of the multitude. Its professors hei 4 the 
university or some narrow school, now speak um the 
Mechanic Institute. The doctrine, that the Nona 
should understand the prinsiples of his art shoele rer 
able to exp‘ain the laws and processes which he 1 be 
to account ; that instead of working, as a machine, bh, 
should join intelligence to his toil, is no longer liste ; 
to as a dream. Science, once the greatest of dite 
tions, is beeoming popular. A lady gives us footer 
sations on chemistry, revealing to the minds of “ 
youth, vast laws of the universe, which fift wenn ~ 
bad not dawned on the greatest minds. Tt owe 
books of our children contain grand views of the cre 
ation. There are paris of our country in which Lyee. 
uns spring up in almost every village, for the pur 
of mutual aid in the study of natural science. Phe 
characteristic of our age, then, is not the improvement 
cc ace rapid as this is, so much as its extensien jo 
all men. 

The same characteristic will appear, if we inquire 
into the use now made of science. Is it simply a mat. 
ter of specu/ation ? a topic of discourse ? an employmen: 
of the intellect? In this case the multitude, with 4)! 
their means of instruction, would find in it only a 
hurried gratification. But one of the distinctions of 
our time is, that science has passed fiom speculation 
into life, Indeed, it is not pursued enough for its in. 
tellectual, and contemplative uses. It is sought os a 
nighty power, by which nature is not only to be open 
ed to thought, but to be subjected to our needs. |i is 
conferring on us that dominion over earth, sea and air, 
which was prophesied in the first command given 
man by his Maker ; and this dominion is now employ- 
ed, not to exalt a few, but to multiply the comforts and 
ornaments ot life to the multitude of men. Sciene 
has become an inexhaustible mechanician ; and by he; 
forges and mills, and steam cars, and printer's presses. 
is bestowing on millions not only comforis, but lux 
ries which were once the distinctions of a few. 
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through the darkness. A faint consciousness of it has | munications sent by mail should also be directed to We 


seized on the public mind. Even the most abject port 
tions of society are visited by some dreams of a better 
condition, fur which they were designed. ‘The ‘grand 
doctrine that every human being should have the means 


throp. 
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ers and affections of a man—this is slowly taking its 
he world was | following fates. All lessthan a square $1,00 for 


place, as the highest social truth, Thatt 
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for all; that no human being shall perish but through 
his own fault; that the great end of government 1s to 
spread a shield over the rights of all—these proposit- 
ions are growing into axioms, and the spirit of them is 


coming forth in all the departments of life. 


“If we look at the various movements of our age, we 
shall see in them this tendency to universality and dif- 
Looked first at Science and Literature.— 


fusion. 
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